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, ABSTRACT ^ / . ' 

'This paper describes a study which examined 
interactive relation-ships Jsetween ^ personality variable (need for 
approval) and* a situational variable (incentive for achievement) .as 
determinants Qf t;ran sgression in . tem|)tation situations.- Hypotheses 
were formulated that need for appro val , would correb^te differentially 

^ with* transgression^ when individuals were offeredra s^'3bf*gratif ying, 
material incentive' versus\ a'n altruistic;, praiseworthy obey^ubjects 
were 3^* girls and" 24 boys froln ^seventh-grade classes. The 
Marlowe-Crown^ Social Desirability, 'Scale was administered to/assess 
n^eed for 'approva^l. Transgression was assessed with a shooti^ gallery 
game,, programmed to produce a" fixed score 'when all rules w^ 
followed.' Each eubject participated in tK,o successive temptfation 
situation's und^r constrasting incentive conditions (presented in 
differing sequence for two subject groupsy : (1) the subj6c:*s 
achievement of a tertain score earned a prize for himself; (2) the 
subject's score earned a priz.e for another child. Findings Vindicated 
that need for approval^is differentially related to transgression 

"behavior, i.e., as a function of the incentive for achievemen 
Individuals with higber need for apprbjral. tende'd to transgress lliQre 
when the incentive was^altruistic or praiseworthy;, individuals wi^ 
lower^need for approval tended to ^ransgress more when the iti,centive 

^as ^s6if ^gratifying -or personally 'materialistic. ^Author/BF) 
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' (abstract) 

The study exaiftined interactive relationships betii^e/i a pei^sonality variable 
(need for approval) and a situational variable (incentive for achievement) as 
determinants of transgression in temptation situations. Hypotheses were formu- 
lated* that need for approval would .correlate differentially with transgression 
when individuals are offered a self-gratifying, material incentive versus an 
altruistic, praiseworthy incentive. The study also examined questions concerning 
consistency and change as individuals encounter contrasting incenj:ives in suc- 
cessive temptation situations. ' , 

^ ' ' ' . ' 

' S-ujDjects were 34 girls and 24 boys from seventh gradfe classes. The 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (I1(?-SD) was administered to assess need 
for approval. Transgression was assessed with a shooting gallery ganje programmed 
to produce a fixed sxrore when all rules were followed. "Each subject participated 
in two successive temptation sitvation^,' referred to hepceforth as Occasion 1' 
and 2. In one experimental group subjects were first assigned to Self-Prize (SPj^) 
then to the Other-Prize (OP2) condition. The order -of incentives was reversed 
f€)r the other experimental group (9P1-SP2) . Subjects in the^P situation were* 
told they would be given a choice of prizes for a score' of 25 points er higher. 
Subjects in the OP situation were' instructed to pick the name of a child^from 
another school who would be given a prize if* the subject earned a score of 25 
points or higher. '.^ ' ^ J 

/ ^ 'V 
The correlation of Need for Approval with 'Transgression was negative in the 
SPi condition (p<r05)/and posit:ive (p<;iO) in the OPjl condit?ion. The P-test 
for parallelism showed the slope$ of the**regressioh equations (Need for Approval 
with Occasion 1 Trans.gression) were significantly different for the two experi- 
mental conditions; The interaction between Weed for .Approval and Incentive Condi- 
accounted for about 11% of the^ variance in transgression in the initial situa- 
tion ^Occasion 1). Cpmparisons of behavjiOr in the first and second situations re- 
.vealed J>rbactive effects of the first situation upon behavior in the second; in 
that most subjects behaved consistently* even whert the incentives were reversed. - 
There was, nevertheless, some evidence of an increase in the frequency of trans- 
:fs"sion from the GP^ to the SP2 Condition, and increase in the extent of trans- 
gres^sion from both SBjl "^^^ ^^i ^^^',^^2' ^^spectively * ' 

The findings indicate th^t need for approval is differentially related to 
transgression behavior, i.e., as a function of Ahe ihcentive for achievement. 
Individual^ with higher.'need for apprpval tend to* transgri^ss more when.. the in- 
centive is altruistic or praiseworthy; individua'ls wit^i lower need for approval 
tend to transgress more when the incentive is self-^griti^iyinq or personally materi- 
alistic. The results were also interpreted as providing support for interactional 
analyses o"f personality an'd siJ:iiational vsariables,. ^ / 

V , i I « 
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Effects of the^prpval Motive Upon .Resistctnce to 
Temptation Urlaer Contrasting Incentive Conditions 



:wafd A. Nelson, Robin Lasky Flack, 
and Robert E'. Grinder 




half-centxary ago Hartshorne and !-iay*s classic atudies of moral character 
* • , • .... 

and behavior (1928) raised the issue as to whether honesty was determined , 

" * c 

more by personality traits or ^y 6nvironrjental situations. Their data le<3 them 

to the conclusion that: situational variables were of greater importance thcin y^ere 

♦ ^ > 

character traits. Investigators with contracting viewpoints (e.g., Brogden, 
1940)'^ Jiowever, concluded from their ovm data that personality and other traits * 
were fundamental determinants of moral behavior. Debate concerning the relative . 
importance of situational aqd personality variables p^sisted until recently, when 
several investigators (e.g.. Burton^ 1963,; Nelsen, Grinder, and Mutterer, .1969b)' 
showed that neither personality traits nor situations, separately, accoiint for 



more than a fraction of the total variance among behavioral measures 6t hondsty.' 1- • ' 
Conc^tual and methodological advances have also confuted the lo^ic of simply con^ 
trasting traits versus situations as determinants of behavior. For examplp., ^ ; 

ciritics of both trait models and situationist models of personality (e.g*. Bowers, . - ' 
1973; Endler and tognusson, 1976) have convincingly argue^ that, behavioral varidribe 
should be analyzed in terms of interactions among^ personality traits and situa-* ' 
tions, as well as the separate contributions of these types qf variables. Thig * ^ 
position is supported by Nelsen et al. (1969b) wfio indicate rtl^at* between zefo 
and 60% of the variance in behavioral .measures of honesty^may be attributable to ^ 
person' by situation interaction'. ^4 ' j •* • ^ * » 

The ^recognition that both personality and situational vari'cdDles ir^terSctiir^ly # 
determine behavior 'emphasizes the need to know more about which* particular Vari^ ^ ' ' 
ables are relevant and to understand how they interact .'a recent factbr analytic '\ 
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study (Nelsen, Grinder, and Biaggio, 1969a), for example, examined relationships 
of personality variables with measures of resistance to temptation in six situa- 
tions* The study suggested that"* among the various situational variables which' 
may interact with personafity trai^ts , the '"type of ^incentive condition was of 
particular importance, especially for males. The study examined incentive vari- 
ables such a3 tangible versus intangible rewards, public versus private recd^i- 
tion, and fnaterial versus symbolic rewards. 

What personality traits, then, are likely to interact with incentive vari- 
ables in temptation situations? One might expect that need for approval would 
lie one such variable. Children with high need fo5r approval might be particularly 
susceptible to temptation when approval is offered as an incentive. This is be- 
cause the occurrence of transgression is affected by the *motive (need for approval) 
mainly^ ^hen the person perceives that his transgression will produce the desired ^ 

« 4- 

reward. ^ ^ * 

This stiidy examines, therefore, the hypotheses that (a) persons "^low in need 
fo|^ approval will be influenced to transgress when offered a self -gratifying in- 
centive, i.e., a prize that would benefit themselves only; and* (b) persons high in 

* 

need for approval will be influenced tg -transgress more by ah altruistic incentive 
situation, i.e., to win a prize that would apparently benefit another person. 
This study also consi4^r,s two related questiojis concerning personal4fey traits 

and situations: (c) to what extent is -behavior in an initial temptation situation 

*' • . 

consistent with that in a second situation when the incentives for transgression 

are reversed; and (d) to what extent does behavior change from the first the 

second when the "incentives are reversed? #t ' 
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Subjects 



Method ' \ 

1 



Subjects for the experiment were 34 girls and 24 boys selected from three 
seventh (gjrade classes of a school in a large mid^west^ra city. ^The socio-economic 
and ethnic backgrounds of the students varied' considerably ^ Fourteen of tlie . 
children were Puerto Ricafn, seven v/ere "I^egr'o^ 'three werj^ Italian, and the others 
were native Ca,ucasian.^ Pupils rangecj^i^ age from 11 to l^^years, the aveVage* ' 
age being 13. ' . * * ' « ^ * 

Measures . . ■ * • 



1. The ray-gun game. Sii-jects oper.ated ^ "ray-gun" shooting gallery 
individually in a realistijC gaine situation." Sut^jec^s were asked 
to shoot the ray-gun pistol 15 times a^ a rotating rocket. With*, v 
each pull of the ray-gun trigger, pre-programmed" scores ^om zero 

■ V 

to five were registered by*the jscoice vlights , elsp hgused'in the y 
target box. SpCres of 25 or ^ove were rewarded] with* a prize. * . " 

. ^Subjects cumulated their score's orf a paper scor^, sheet with a pen. 

\, They were "judged to have resisted^ temptation if the scores recorded 
on their score sheet agreed with the. pre-programmed scores for the • , 

■ r - v" • ' ' / • ' ' ^ •■ 

prescribed -number of shots;* They* were, judged to^have yielded to 
temptation if ^eir spore sheet showed, that they falsified their 

"scores in order to iwin a p#i?e (Grinder 19&1) . ' ' " 

' t ^ , ' • . ■ . • 

-2. *The I4arlowe-Crowne Social pesirability MC-SD Scale (Crowne St Marlowe / 
- K ,1964).^ The btigin'al MC-SD scale c6htains 33 questions, but I^em 1, ^ 

^ , A -v ' * * ' * 

• which asked about 4^nvestigating candiflates' qualifications before 
voting^ and I1:erA: 27., whicJh, asked about checking the safety, of, their 
car ^e^fdre trips, v^ere oinmitted because .they were deemed inaj^propriate 
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for sevenda-graders.. 'Thus,. 31. items were used in deterntihing the 
M-'C scores of t;he subjects. • . 

procedure < > , ' 



^ The subjects were randomly assigned to two experimental grpups. In.bpfh 
experimental conditions s^ubj^cts participated twice in a; temptation situation, 
after completing the M-C ^scale ' several^d^/s. before the' temptation task^ One 
of the experimental groups contained 2& subjects-, the other '30. ' 

Subject^ were first introduced .to the female experimenter (E) , the second 
author of this study, in their classrooms. Teachers had been informed to qivl 
full cooperation to the experimenter. , In introducing hers^elf to thfe students, 
the E stated that she was from the University, which -was dei^eiop^g new tests'- ^ 
•an4 questionnaires fot, different purposes. The students would be helpi/ig in the 

. * - * w , • r * ' 

projects. . ' \ . ' , , 

Administration of the MC-SD-Seaj^ — ?bday/ the E explained, "sMe, w6uld '•be handing 
out an/'opipion" questionnaire, and*. the following week she would be meeting with 
each student in.dividally for about tv/enty minutes to^ give a .'test-being de- 
veloped for a physical fitness program*: Students would even "have a chance to win 
a prize.- Instructions for the- questionnaire were given as follows: 

AS part of one of ^^the research programs at the University, ' we ^/ * 
want to^know just what 'opinions ypu have about', different things.' * v 
. The questionnaire which -I will npw hand out^ to' you willVgive us a " • 

chance to find this out, so I would like .each of 'yoa to answer each 
questio/i just as you feel about it. This is not a test> since tjhere ^' 
are no right or w^rong answers. Your questionnair^^-will be -kept com- 
pletely confidential. -I am the only one who will; dee it. If an item' 
on the questionnaire* is true, or mostly trtie for you, circle true;-, 
if an item is false for you, circle^^'false. 

■ ■ ■■■ » ' ■ ■ ■ • . - •■■ . 



Administration of ths Ray-gun Game , Each subject was told by the E that taking 
•part in thi^ test v;as vbj.untary and that he or she could be seen some other time 
if he or she ^-/as^usy. All subjects took part x>7illingly. A room was set up * 
nearby with the ray-gui} game equipment. After the E was seated in front of the 
gaitie and the subject was seated. next to it, she said: 

Another project that th'e University is wording on is a teTst which ^ 
tnay someday be used in a physical fitness program in school<jtcross 
the, couAtry . It will then be given to all school children to see if / 
they are keeping physically fit. Ilien, by; comparing how different 
.children do on, these tests , they cak^ see x>7hich children may need more 
exercise. "This test is^- called a visual-motor coordination test. It 
checks your eyesight and, hand and arm coordination by how accurately 
you. can sight and shoot at a moving target., "Right now' not many seventh 
graders have taken this test, so we're not sure what scores people \ 
^ of your age would get. That is wjiy we would like you aiTd your class*-* > """^ 
mates to take this test. . * 

The E then explained how the game v/as to be played, and while demonstrating, 

showed the Subject how to use the score sheet* Then the subject was allowed 

' i * ' ^ 

several preliminary shots and further pi^actic^; in scoring. . • 

As previously stated, experimental subjects were divided into two condi?ty.ons 
and in each ljhey played the ray-gun game twice/, In Condition SP1-OP2/ subjects 
played the galme; first to win a prize for themselves (self-prize) , and n^xt to win 
a prize_for an unknown anonymous , same-sex peer, (other-prize). In Cpn'diti'dn 
OP1-SP2 the order pf incentives was reversed. * ' ' ' 

Instructions for the self-pri-ze game were as follows: i 

since I have found already <hat a scfeire of 25 points or more » 
on this test is very good for a seventh grader, I am-»givd.ng One of 
these prizes to yoif or any. of your classmates who earns at least 
^ 25 points. [The^ child was shown a number-scramble puzzle, and A 
football 'bookcoyer.'] You must earn your score by taking exactly 
^ 15 shots and no^more, though. Rememl^r, take only 15 shots — the 
s^me number, that is printed on your official score^sheet.^ 



* ^ Instrndtiops >for the other-p^ize game were as follows: 

woulcT^like ^ou to help me with a problem, if you can/'. You 
see, I*.was. s.upposed to go t<5 another school this' week to have t:be 
seventh-gradera there take this test, too, and I told all of them 
that they would have a phauice to win a prize, feut I'v^ spent more, 
time at yoUr school than I thought I would, and now I won' t be abl^ * 
to ]{eep my promise to them, since I have no more time left. * I've* 
thought of . a way that I might be able to give -at- least some of them 
a prize, though, but.. I'll n^d your help. Do you think you would like 
' to? ,Good. liOt me explain what^ I've done then. In this box are the 
. names of all thofe^ 'seventh-gr^^ers. First you pick' out one of the 
names*. Then you take the test, and 'if you^get 25 points or more by 
taking your 15 shots, you will, earn one of these prizes ,f or> 'that 
person. ^(Subject then picked a namfe* from a' box witlOnames of same- 
sexed persons.)' All right, fin^. 'you v/ill be playing this game for 



In eaqh case, just before the sub|ject had begun 'playing the ray-gun game,, . 
the would explain tliat she had work that sfie had to do in her room across the 
hallk The subjept was tpld to come 'to her roqm with the score sheet after taking 
15 shots. The^ E then reminded him or her to take only 1.5 shots, and left the 
room^ closi'ng the door b.ehindiher. She walked across the hall and went into 
her room, dlosing .the door loudly behind her. After the subject had finished 
playing the second game, and turned in the score sheet, he or she was asked by ' 
the E to fill out another quesfadnnaire , which was unrelated to the purpose of 
the study in this report. ' 

Methodological Issues . , • > . * ' 

/ The experimental design of the study was of the AB, SA'form. The experi- 
mental treatment involved repeated measures of transgression.:iinder^ contrasting' in- 
Qentive conditions, with the-sequence of in.centives reversed fpr the two ex- 
perimental groups. .The design also included a covariate, i«e., the Approval 
Motive (MC-SD) Scale which comprised the prem'easure. . - ^* 

. This experimental .design is complex and' presents certain interpretive 
difficulties. First, since the temptation task vas repeated wit^hin each 

4 

^XQieorimental condition, the second ^transgression score may have been influenced 

• ■* ' • - ♦ 

by the e^eri.ence in previous temptation situation. It is importamt to con- 



■J 

» ♦ 

t>age 7 ' 



*Sider the \sxtent of correlati<3n between the first and second transgression scored 

whenever the Occasion- 5 Scores are considered, .e .,g. , wjien comparing ch^ges in 
• ' > ' • 

Transgression betv/een Jbhe first and. second occasions. Second, the between * : 
groups cqmparison of the^ Occasion 2 scores ,(SP2 vs OP^) is problematical because " 
, the incentive effects on Occasion 2 are confounded with the contrasting in- 
centives* a*nd^behavipr eitperienced on Occasion 1. Therefore', statistical tests 
of this contrast have not been computed. Nevertheless, ^he design did allow ifor 
Other noririjgnfounded analyses and comparisons: (a) between group comparison of 
Occasion 1 *scoJ:es , (SPj^ vs OP-j^) , (b) within groups comparisons between Occasion 1 
and' Occasion 2 Scores. (SP^ VS SP2 ^^1 ^^2^ comparisons of the 

, effects of the covariate. ^ . * . 

Third, analysed of^he' data were complicated by contrasting scaling pro- 
ceduresr Dichotomous sdales , for example , treat performance, in terms of res^ist- 
transgress categories, while interval scales further describe the extent of 
transgression, in terms of-*the number ^f units beyond the criterion for -transgres-i 
sion. Since the two types of scalies may reflect different underlying processes 
.(see Nelsen et al', 1969b) , and since neither type of scale is clearly advantageous 

both types of scales, were employed in this study. 

• • • 

Results 

. {Preliminary analyses were carri-ed out' to test for possible sex differences * 
and their effects upon the statistica-l tests iJo sex differences or effects we;;e 
revealed, and consequently, data for .the sestes were pooled in all subsequent 
statistical analyses. 

Table i presents the frequencies and percentages for the dichotomous (re- 
sist-transgress^ scales in the two experimental conditions. The table shows that 
on Occasion 1 (comparing SP^* vs OP^) 43% of the subjects transgressed for the 
self-prize, v;hile 27% transgressed ^tb v;in ^ prize for another child, ^^e x2 

■ 10 • .' _ \ 
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test for independence revealed t'hat these r'esist-transgress proportions were 



not signifiofently differerT^ for the two experi^mental conditions • The data in the 
t.able also allow for analysis of sequence affects thrbugh comparison of the « 
transgression frequencies , on Occasion 1 vs Occasion 2 within each experimental 

' • i I - 

"condition (i.e., SP^ vs TDP^ and OP^ vs SP^),, This compatison revealed, first,. 

little changfe in the proportion of .transgression from. Occasion 1 to— Occasi^ 3 

in* the SP^-QP2 condition. The x2 test .(IlcNemar , 1955)' fot response changes in ^ 

correlated proportions indicate that the proportion of transgressors did not 

• . « 

^i^ffer sigriificantriy between the SP^ and OP^ conditioh. Within the OP^-SP^ condi- 

tjlon, however, the x2 test revealed a higher proportion of transgression responses . 

in the second occasion i.e., wh^n subjects were offeted'the chance to win a prize 

• • ' ^ ' ' 

» ■ ' , 

- 1 

foxf themselves after the opportunity to win for the other .person. 

Table 2 depicts th^ patterns of resistance and transgression within the two* 
* ^ - . • ' 

experimental conditions. These data describe the frequencies and percentages* 

of subjects in each ccJndition who resisted on both occasions, who transgressed 

~" . ' • * • 

on lioth occasions, and who resisted on one occasion ^and transgressed on the 
^ ' ' .* <, • . 

^other. The figure reveals a 'high degree ^of co'nsistency within, the SPjl~0P2 

condition in^that only one subject transgressed on one occasion '(SPj^,) and resisted 



on -the other (OP^) . No one ^who resisted in SP.' a-lso "transgressed ^n OP2. Thus 
96%'of the sample behaved conSistiently v>1th respect to the resist-transgtess 4fe 
alternatives on» thfe two occasions. A lesser degree of consis'teficy was revealed 
within the OPj^-S^t*^ condition, although 74% of the subjects did behave similar 1 J 
in the two conditions. The balance (27%) of the subjects behaved inconsistently,^ 
that is; th^y resisted in 01^^ and transgressed in SP^* No one who'==.transgress^4 
in OPj^ subsequently jjesisted in SP2. ' ^ 

/ -01 ' 

• - The analyses presented in Tables 1 .and*'2 describe the data in terms of 
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dichotomous scaled.' All sufc^quent tables present data based on interval scalj^s, 

' • ' ' / ^ r ' 

although Table s'will also compare statistics based on each type of sc^^ale. Table 
' I' ^ • 

* \ ^ 

presents the means, and standard deviations for the Approval Motive (MC-SD) and 

for tire Occasion 1 and Occasipn 2 Transgress4.on scores. The mefins for the. Trans- 

(Jression scores describe the extent of transgression on the^ two occasions sepa- 

rately'for each experimental condition. Table 4 presents ANOVA F-tests for com- 
r ' ' • ' . ^ 

paring the Transgression means, E*-tests for pa^rallelism ot slopes for -predicting 

Tr„ansgression scores from no-SD scores in the two conditions, and ANCOVA F-tests 

for the adjust'ed means. The test for parallelism of .slopes ^was applied to 

determine whether the relationship of need for approval an^ transgre&sioh is 

significantly different in "the , two conditions. This test, applied tb the Oc- 

casion 1 Transgression scores (SPi vs'OP,) is essential to ^valuation ol hy-' 

potheses (a) and {b)»which led to predictions that the relationships wo^-ld^dif- 

^ ' I, 

f e^r in the two conditions.- TVpplied to Occasion 1 versus Occasion 2 Transgression 

« 

Scores (SP^ vs and OP, vs OP ) the, test evaluates whether the relationship 
of nee^d for approval with transgression ^isj^jnifqoi when ,the incentive is 
identical, but in a contrasting -Sequence Jt should be noted that the te&t for' 
nonpcurallfelism should precede, the test for adjuateck mecins. If the test f of 
nonparallelism is significant, it is inappropriate to <:ompare the transgrds^jon 
means' with adjustments for the .covariate tneed for approval). . . • 

The dAta in Table 4 indicate that the average extent of ^ransgression^on 
Occasion 1 did not differ significantly €o.r the two incentive** conditions (SPj^^^v^ 
OPj^) , but the relationship HC-SD scores with Transgression scores aid differ 
.signif icantJLy in the two conditions, as indicated by the nonparallelism of the 
slopes in ^he two conditions. Figure 1 ^nd -Table 5 further describe these re* 
lationships in "the two expei;imental conditions. ^ These data indicate that need ' 



\ 

{ 
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for approval was negatively related with transgression in the SPj|^ condition , 
. an,d positively related in the OP, condition. 

comparison of the SP, vs SP^ transgression scores <Tatrles 3. and 4) do^s not 
reveal significant differences between th^ means, slopes, or, adjusted means. 
V^ith respect to. the 0P-, v*s OP^ cott^ari^ons / however, the slopes o£ the MC-SD with , 
the transgression sco^s differ 'significantly foj: the two OP conditions. Figure 2 
-and Table 5 show that the relationship was positive in OPj^ and negative in'tOP2. 

The test*^ for sequence effects (Table 4, last section) reveals significant 
increases in the extent 'of transgression from Occasion 1 to Occasion 2. The 
test for the Occasions X Conditions Interaction indicates that the amount of 
the increase does not differ jdanificaiitly between the experimentalSconditions , 
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although there is* a tendency for Occasion 2 scores to increase' more in the 

OPi-SPn condition {p=.lB). It. will also ba recalled from Table 1 that there 

was a greater proportion of transgression, on Occasion 2* in the 0Pi-SP9 condition* 

Table 5 describes relationship among the Ap|)roval Motive (MC-SD) scores 
and the Transgression Scores^n the two occasions within 'each experimental condi* 
tion. Product moment correlations (r) were employed for the interval scales and 
biserial (r, ) and tetrachoric (r*.) correlations were employed for- the dichotomous ^ 
transgression - scales , -.Approrv^l Motive correlated (rand ri^) positively with 
Transgression for both Occasions, in the SP', -OP condition. The correlations of 
Approval Motive wrth Occasion 1 Transgression were negative within the 0^]^''2^2 
condition, but only the r^ was statistically significant. The Approval Motive • 
scores were not correlated significantly with Occasion 2 Ti^ansgression for either 
the dichotomous or the interval scores. It is noteworthy that the biserial cor- , 
relations for the SP^, OP2 and OP^ conditions were all substantially higher than - 
the' corresponding product-moment correlations involving the interval scores.' 
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- ' ' * Table 5 also reveals high correlationa, between the Occasion 1 and Occasion 2 

^ ' Transgression Scores in both expejfimental conditions for ^oth dichotomou2 and 

* * * » 

interval scales. , • » • ^ ^ ' ' 

- Table 6 presents the results of. a regression analysis of the Occasion^ 1 
Transgression Scores. This ana^y^is e^^coijpases the same results as do Tables .,3; 
4, and 5 but Table 6 facilitates^ comparisons of the relative contributions of the 
situational variable (Incentive ponditionsf, the personality variably (Approval ' 
Motive), and the Incentive X Approval riotive Interaction. The table shows that 
neither the personality variable or the situational valpiable accounted for a - 
• significant prop^ortion of the variance in the Transgression measure, but the 
Incentive X Approval Motive Interaction accounted forbore than 10% of the total ^ 
Variation. About 87%- of the variation was unexplained, i.e. / error. , ' ^ 

• ' Discussidn ' , 

The study was designed to investigate relationships between extent of nee*d 
approval and temptation behavior under two contrasting incentive conditions, 
'one when the incentive benefits a person him or her self, and the other when it 
benefits another person. The results of the experiment support the hypotheses 
that (aj^persons with low need for approval will^ transgress tp a greater extent 
.when offered a tangible incentive -that, b^^rte^ts themselves only and (b) persons 
wa^th high need for approval will transgr^s^";to a greater ejctent in an altruistic 
^ incentive situation ,^i .e » , ^rei^umably to earn praise through transgression. . #up- 
port for th4se hypotheses stems from tHe evidence that heed for ^p;-oval cor- 
relates negatively with transgression in the self. -prize condition and positively 
^ ' in 'the other-^pri^fiie condition. However, the results indicate that the hypothesized* 
•relationships l\old only^' in the initial (Occasion 1) situation. The evidence ^- 
strongly indicates th^t behavior induced in an immediately preceding temptation 
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situation, wl)ether it be resist or transgress, may be proactive in relation to 
the effect of another subsequent incentive condition. 

The data indicate, too^ that behavior. in a ^temptation situation provides 
a .highly reliable basis for predicting immediately subsequent temptation be- 



havior. In the SP1-OP2 condition transgres.sion behavior j^nstigatedlby' the initial 
incentive (pri^e for self) tended to be repeated even .when the incentives .were 
shifted to a prize for another, even for the low nfeed-approval persons,' Host 
children behaved consisteatly in .the •0Pj^-SP2 condition also, but 27% who resisted 
trafisgression in OPj^ transgressed in SP2.' ^ 

Another facet of the temporal-sequential effects was the-*f inding that des- ^ 
pite Jthe high degree of behavioral consistency in the two situations, the extent 
of; transgression (baSed cJn interval scores) increased, on tH^ average, from the 
first to the second temptation occasion. In the OP-,-SP condition, but not in 
the SP1-OP2 conditibn, the frequency of transgression increased (based on 
dichotomous scores) . " - ' 

The importance of separate analyses f6r the dichotomous versus* interval 
scaling procedures was also confirmed by thfe data* Table 5 directly compares 
resjjlts ^with the two types of scales. ' These data shdw that ampng the cor-; 
relations that were statistically significant, the relationships were stronger 
for the dichotomous scales than for the interval scales, jjfhe lower product moment 
''correlations with the interval scores may indicate that varicibles that operate to 
produce different degrees of transgression (b^bnd the transgression criterion) 
may be different tljan the variables that operate to differentiate between resisting 
and transgressing . For. example, ajhigh degrefe" of transgression may be. based on 
lack of av/areness or concern about' detection, whereas a low transgression spore 
May result f rom ^ strategy based on recognition thatMa)\*t:he prize could be ob- 
tained with a minimum score, (b) the amount* or nature of the prize would not be 

I ■ ' ' " 
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enhanced by a higher score (c) risk of detection might be increased by 'extensive 
transgression. Perhaps degree of need for approval differentiates aspect^ of 
moral ohar.acter relative to resistance and transgression more than it differentia* 
ates among degrees of transgression. Further resear.ch will be needed to determine 
whether this interpretation is correct, but in any gase the differential magni- 
tu(Ses of the results for the two scaling procedures demonstrate the advantages 
of . the dual analyses in providing a clearer pictilre df the consistency and variar 



tion of transgression behaviqr. 



^3 



In conclusion, the results of the study indicate that the relationship of 
need for approval with .honesty in, temptation situations" depends upon th4-*pature 
of the incentive for transgression. If the incentive for transgression^ iss" a de- ' 
sired, material object, person with high need for approval tend to conform to the 
rules and resist temptation,^ On the other hand, if the incentive consists of the 
opportunity for an altruistic, apparently pjraiseworthy action, then persons with 
high need for approval tend to disobey the rules and transgress.^ These ^relation- 



ships are dependent upon temporal and seqiaential variable^, too, in that behavior 
elicited in an initial situation tends, to proactively influence behavior in a sufcr=- 
sequent situation, i.e,, once a pattern of resisting or transgressing is estab- 
lished, the behavior is usually repeated, even when the incentives were, reversed. 
At a more general level, the results of tbis study provide support for inter- 
! actional analyses of personality and situational variables that affect resistance 
to temptation. The results indicated clearly that neither the personality nor 
the situational variable alone accounted for significant variance in the extent 
of transgression, but jointly the two variables^-accounted for more than 10% of 
the variance. Accordingly, these data convincingly support the contention 
(Nelsen, 1977)^ that the reliability of specific behavioral predictions from per- 
sonality scales can be markedly improved if the personality scales, are analyzed 
and applied in 'relation to specified situational variables. 
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Need for Approval • 

Figure 1. Relationship of Need for Approval with 
OccasJLon 1 Transgression under Two Incentive Con- 
ditions (SP^ vs OPj_) 
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^ Need for Approval 

Figure 2. Relationship of Need' for Approval with 
Occasion 1 and 2. Transgression for Other-Prize ' 
(OPi vs OP2) / ■ , , ' 
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TABLE 1 

FREQUENCJES, PERCENTAGES, AUd TESTS COMPARING PROPORTIONS OF RESISTANCE 
AND TRANSGRESSION ON TWO OCCASIONS UNDER CONTRASTIHG INCENTIVE CONDITIONS 



: Incentive Condition 
; and Sequence 

! 


1 


Occasion 1 
, N % 


t 

Occasion 2 
N • * % 


X2a 

i 


1 * . SPi-:0P2 ' 
* • 


Resist 


16 


51 


17 


61, 


— -< 

• 


Transgression 


12 


- 43 


11 s 


39 


1.00 


OP1-SP2 rr-- 


, » Resist 


22 


. 73 ^ 


r^ 14 


47 






Transgression 








53. 




1 












6.13* . 


X2b 




1.04 







a Test o£ response changes (McNemar; 1955). 

b Test for^ipdependence , ^with Yates correction for continuity (McNemar, 1955) 



TABLE -2 



PATTERNS OF SIMILARITY AND ^HANGE WITHIN THE EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS. 











> 








Incentive Condition, 




r 










.and Sequence 


Occasion 1 


Occasion 2 


N 


% 






SP1-OP2 > 


Resist 


Resist 


16 


^ 57 






: . . / 


•^pinsgression 


Transgression 


V- 


39 








Resist 


Transgression 




0 






,? - ^ , ♦ > 
















Transg^ssion 


Resist 


28 








OF1-SP2 


Resist 


Resist . 


14 


47 


^ i. 






Transgression 


Transgression 


8 








• 


Resist 


Transgression 




27 








Transgress jLon 


^ ilesist ' ' " 

«> 


'30 












V 
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TABLE . 3 ' 



\MEANS AND STANDARD .DEVIATIONS OF APHROVAL 



MOTIVE (MG-SP) AND TRANSGRESSION SCORES 



' Incentive Conditi6n 
ajid Sequence 


* 


Approval Motive 
(MC-SD) 


Occasion 1 * 
Transgression Score 


Occasion 2 
^ Trajisgression Score 












SP1-0P2 • • 

aPi-sP2 . 


N% 
28 ^ 

30 


i 

M \ SD 

17.0 4,8^ 
1617 4.^9 


M- "SD^ 
, 25.5 3.8, 

24.4 3.4 


M SD 
27.0 7.5 ^ , 

27.S 7.5, 



V 



;* 
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, ' ' ' TABLE 4 

F - TESTS ^ FOR CokPARISONS OF TRANSGRESSION ^ 
MEANS AND SLOPES AMONG CONTRASTING INCENTIVE 
CONDITIONS AND/bl( TREATMENT SEQUENCES . 





df 




F 


■ jm 

P ^ 




SPj vsSDP, 










* * 


MeaJis ^ 
Slopes^ 

Adjusted Meanst> 


J. f 

1/ 


DO ^ 

'54 


1 A 
X * 4 

^6.7 

c 


< /05 
















SP^ vs. SP2 












Means, 
Slopes * 
» Adjusted Means 


I,. 
1, 
1' 


56 
54 
55 


2.1 
. 1.7 
, . 2.2 


ns 
ns 
ns 




OPjL vs 0P2 












... Means 
"Slopes . 
Adjusted Means 


i, 
1, 


56 

5.4 


2.9 
5.7 

c 


It" 


























Occasion Means (1 vs .2)* 
Occasion X Conditions 




56 
56 


^ 14.5 
2.2 


■<.001 » 

. ns 




J- 













a 'CompcirisQir'of sloped of- Transgression Scores with MC-SD 

^ Comparison of Transgression Means with "MC-SD Scores covaried 'out 

^ ANCOVA F^ test hot appropriate because slopes were not paralletfed 
(dashes §hown where F test for meams was -inappropriate.). 
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TABLE 5 



4? < 



CORRELATIONS AMONG APPROVAL' MOTIVE^ .(MC^SD) 



AND TRANSGRESSION SCORES 
TRANSGRESSION SCORES 

lb. 



Incentiive Condition' 
and Sequence ' 


nV 


V 

Appro, va 1 /Motive 
with Transgression 1 


Approval ^tiv6 
with Tiransgres^iQn 2 


Transgression-^ 
with Transgression 2 


SP1-OP2 


1 

I 


y 

r ^ -=-.38** 

r^ = -\5,5*.^. 


r- = -.34? • , 
'= --60^; } '■ 

^- J t * 


r = .84**** 
* ' r^ = .as-**** 

\ " ' 


0P1-SP2 

• 

V— ' 


S^i' " ' r = .28*^ 
' rb = ' .^9*** 


r = .09 ^ 
= .00^ 


' \ ' ' ^ — 

^ r' = .80**** 

tt - .90**** • 

»— » 1 :^ . 



**** 



. one tailed test 
one^ tailed test 
briet* 'tailed test 
p<.001 bn^ tailed t^st 



*; p<,10^ 
** P<.05 
*** p<,01 



/a 



p<.10 
p<.01 



. t?^«D^ tailed test 
^.tw3 tailed test 
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TABLE 6 



Regression Analysis of Qpcasion 1 Transgression Scores With Incentives / 
4 * Social DesircdDility / and Tnte^action - 



1. . 

1 Source , 


df Total SS ,MS • F 


% of Variance 


Incentive Condition (I) 
Approval Motive (A.) 
\ Interaction (A x I) 

• 

. Error (Residual) 
^'total . \, 


1 17.6 17.6 1.5 
1 1.6 * 1.% — 
1 ' 79^6* * 79.6 . 6.7* 

54 639.1 . 11.8 — 

57 , 737.9 


2.3. 

.2 ' ' 1 
\ 

10.8. ^ : 
86.6 
100 . . * 



t 




